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THE GOOD N ATURE » MAN 
A TALE OF THRE DRAMA, 


THERE is a species of good nature so 
ucarly allied to weakness, that it degene- 
rates into folly, if it does not actually be- 
come a vice. The man who aims at uni- 
versal approbation pursues a phantom; and 
in that vain and fruitless pursuit, too fre- 
quently loses sight of his own dignity of 
character, and sinks into imbecility. The 
wise and the foolish do not worship at one 
shrine; it is not therefore possible to con- 
ciliate both : and however painful it may be 
to a generous mind to feel itself an object of 
enmity, the conviction that such is the lot 
of human nature should act as an antidote: 
whilst the sweet assurance of innate recti- 
tude forms a much greater progress towards 
the possession of happiness, than the praises 
of the worthless. 


This blameable species of good nature 
was the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Honeywood, a young man of good family 
and ample fortune; his desire was to be 
universally beloved, and his motto was 
‘‘unwersal benevolence.” Generous to pro- 
fusion, he absolutely squandered his money 


awav; bestowing it indiscriminately on te! 


worthy or the unworthy. To apply was 
enough; the monosyllable No! was not in 
Mr. Hleneywood’s vocabulary. To want 
was a passport to his regard, and the only 
recommendation requisite; he was conse- 
quently the dupe of knaves in every shape: 
and the doors of a prison were open to re- 
ceive the man, who for his own indulgence 
never wasted a single guinea, or was guilty 
of any extravagance whatever. His goo 
nat. + was not less exerted in the common- 
est events of life: he readily joined in the 
humours of his friends; he laughed with 
those who were merry, cried with those 
who were sad, was valiant with the brave, 
and appeared timid with the cowardly: in 





short, he might be said to resemble a look- 
ing-glass, reflecting the features of every 
face which approached him, but retaining 
no one feature of his own ; his servants were 
extravagant and robbed bun, vet when 


ures. to discha: ze them, he shool. his head, 
hana ‘ep. that wou'd pe vei, as ts in- 
dul. ynce had s,oiled tie aud they wore 


unfit for any other person’s service. 

Though he was accounted the best tem- 
pered man in the world, he could hardly be 
said to possess the blessing of an affectionate 
friend or a faithful servant; nor could all 
his bounty obtain for him the reward of 
gratitude. Yet he was completely self-de- 
ceived; imagining himself beloved because 
he knew that his life was spent in courting 
the good opinion of all ranks and classes; 
though in reality he was sinking daily in 
the esteem of those worthy people, who per- 
haps did not know him, from the frivolous 
remarks passed on his conduct by those 
who did know him: and in the whole circle 
of his acquaintance there was one only who 
appeared to understand and appreciate his 
worth; this was Miss Richland, an orphan 
heiress, and a ward of his particular friend 
Mr. Croaker. He valued her, yet was so 
innately modest, that he could not suppose 
it possible, the elegant and accomplished 
Miss Richland would condescend to enter- 
tain any partiality for him save friendship, 
and he was most proud in being considered 
merely on the list of her friends. 

He had also one faithful servant, old Jar 
vis, whe had been bred up from his youth 
in the family, and loved the son as he hua 
previously loved the father; loved him be- 
cause he must love him, and because he was 
so good-natured : but honest Jarvis thought 
him a fool, though he would perhaps have 
broken any person’s head who should have 


dared to say so, nor could he for the soul of ~ 


him judge of his master’s “‘ philosophy,” and 
his system of ‘‘ universal benevolence.” He 
knew he meant well, and therefore ex- 
cused him; but knowing the result would 
be injurious, if not fatal to himself, he 
blamed him. He was also much alarmed 
at the determination of Houeywood’s rich 
uncle, Sir William, to disiaherit him; and, 
presuming upon his lorg and faithful ser- 
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vices, ventured to remonstrate with the 
Baronet, who listened to him with great 
good humour. Jarvis pleaded his master’s 
cause warmly, assuring Sir William that he 
was a most affectionate nephew, though he 
had never once seen him since he was a 
child. ‘* Pshaw! (replied the testy old gen- 
tleman) what of his affection? what value 
can I place on the heart of a man, as open 
to asharper or coxcomb, as it is to me?” 
*‘ Why, to be sure, Sir, he is, as a body may 
say, rather too good-natured; rather too 
much every man’s man, as it were; but it 
all proceeds from his philosophy and univer- 
sal benevolence.” 

Sir William shook his head; he was 
pleased to hear the good old man’s vindica- 
tion of his nephew; he knew his very faults 
preceeded from an excess of virtue, but that 
virtue would be his ruin, unless some pow- 
erful effort was made to convince him of his 
mistaken weakness. Sir William had Been 
abroad many years ; had returned from Italy 
unknown toevery one, and for some months 
past been a concealed spectator of his 
nephew’s improvidence; among whose in- 
numerable acts of folhy, was tl.at of becom- 
ing security for a worthless fellow to a con- 
siderable amount : and when Jarvis put ina 
few words of advice by way of caution, 
Honeywood told him suspicion was a vice 
of great magnitude, and that placing so 
much confidence in an almost entire stran- 
ger was an act of exalted munificence. 
“Truly, Sir (said Jarvis), I know but little 
of these fine sort of expressions; but I wish 


you don’t repent this mu-ri-ficence as you 
call it, that’s all.” 

Jarvis’s fears were too well founded: for 
this fellow, a common swindler, taking ad- 


vantage of Mr. Honeywood’s character for 
good nature, made up a piteous tale, im- 
posed upon his credulity, absconded, and 
left his benefactor in a sad dilemma. As 
he was not prepared with the sum requisite, 
Sir William, thinking this a good opportuni- 
ty of awakening him to a sense of his weak- 
ness, purchased the security, and resolved 
to act against Honeywood with the utmost 
rigour; whilst he, totally unsuspicious of 
any danger, was as usual calm and serene, 
shaking his head, and gently sympathizing 
with his good friend Mr. Croaker, on all his 
fears, doubts and sorrows. Poor Mr. 
Croaker was one of those unfortunate be- 
ings, who, without any earthly want, was 
perpetually wretched: nothing pleased him: 

in spring the weather was too uncertain; 

in summer, it was too hot; in autumn, too 
bleak ; and in winter, too piercing: the 
long evenings were disagreeable, and the 
long days were inconvenient. <A cinder 
flying out of the fire, or a shroud burning 
in the candle, were sure signs ofdeath; the 
galt smit was 9 sign of quarelling ; and if a 


lence; and he must submit. 





raven was heard to croak, even in the vi- 
cinity of a rookery, it foretold some dire 
calamity: he was ever in dread of misfor- 
tune; and if an earthquake took place in 
Constantinople, it would be sure, in Croak- 
er’s mind, to take a circumbendibus rout, 
and touch, ere long, upon England. He 
was constant in his visitations to Mr. Honey- 
wood, who tenderly sympathized in all his 
griefs; if Croaker groaned, Honeywood 
heaved a responsive sigh; if Croaker wept, 
Hloneywood’s cambric handerchief was at 
hand: yet the depressions left upon his 
mind by Croaker’s complaints were not 
unfrequently chased by the volatile mirth 
of Mrs. Croaker; who, the very reverse of 
her husband, assumed a boisterous degree 
of overbearing spirits. But there was as 
little reality in her high spirits, as his low 
ones; she laughed without mirth, as he 
cried without grief; and Honeywood, the 
pliant Honeywood, sympathized with both. 

Mr. Croaker was anxious for a marriage 
between his son and Miss Richland: and 
there was a clause to this effect in her 
father’s will, that she should marry young 
Croaker, or, upon refusal, forfeit half her 
fortune. The old man was, however, very 
unhappy: neither Miss Richland nor his 
son Leontine seemed disposed to enter into 
the holy bands of wedlock ; and he entreated 
his good friend, Mr. Honeywood, to inter- 
cede with Miss Richland, in favour of his 
son, as he was known to possess great in- 
fluence over her. What a request, to ask 
him to plead with the woman he loved, for 
her consent to marry another man! Honey- 
wood thought it a hard task, but he could 
not say no; he must fulfil his promise; it 
was philosoph y; it was universal benevo- 
Circumstan- 
ces, however, intervened, to postpone this 
painful task, till some discoveries rendered 
it unnecessary. 

Meantime his own affairs were most 
dreadfully perplexing. He was arrested 
for the money, for which he had become se- 
curity. Not prepared for such an event, 
what was to be done, he could hardly tell; 
im three days he could raise the money, but 
in the interim should he go to a prison or 
spunging house, the affair would become 
known, and his credit ruined. In this per- 
plexity, he gave a sum of money to induce 
the bailiff and his follower to remain in his 
house for the term required; and dressed 
up in his clothes, they were to pass as his 
friends. ‘To add to his torment, at this very 
critical period, even before he had a mo- 
ment for reflection as to the manner in 
which he should conduct himself, Miss Rich- 
land was announced. Her pretended 
errand was to thank him for the trouble 
he had taken in the purchase of some books 
for her library; but her ostensible motive 











was curiosity. She aad heard of his embar- 
rassment, and wished to relieve him if pos- 
sible; but it was necessary first to ascer- 
tain the positive truth of his immediate dis- 
tress, a report, which had been industriously 
brought to her ear by Mr. Lofty, one of 
Honeywood’s pretended friends ; who had 
a motive in wishing him to be degraded in 
her opinion. 

This interview between Mr. Honey- 
wood, Miss Richland, and the two bailiffs, 
was a strange one; they were introduced as 
officers, and his most particular friends. 
The two fellows, suddenly metamorphosed 
into gentleman (at least in their own epi- 
nion), strutted about in their fine clothes ; 
and, when seated, lolled in their chairs, 
joined in, or rather interrupted the conver- 
sation by low and vulgar remarks, all tend- 
ing to the subject of law, for on no other 
could they speak. The singularity of their 
manners surprised Miss Richland. Mr. 
Flanigan, the bailiff’s follower, interrupted 
one of her remarks, with, ‘Lord lovee, 
that’s all my eye, ma’am;” and to some 
phrase of Honeywood’s, he winked and nod- 
ded his head, saying, ‘‘ true, Sir, but ifso.be 
as how a gentleman is nabbed, you know.” 
Poor Honeywood was ready tosink with 
confusion; his distress was great, yet there 
was something in it so truly ludicrous, that 
Miss Richland, sorry as she was for his un- 
easiness, could scarcely help laughing. 

The heiress, fearful there was some truth 
in Mr. Lofty’s account, had appointed an 
agent to make immediate inquiries as to 
the nature of Honeywood’s present embar- 
rassment, and pay whatever sum was re- 
quisite; at the same time directing him to 
keep her name a profound secret. Sir Wil- 
liam was hurt at this circumstance, as it 
prevented any chance of reformation, which 
he had hoped this temporary embarrassment 
might have given rise te; yet, that Miss 
Richland, a young woman as truly estima- 
ble, should feel such an interest in his 
nephew’s fate, was no small testimony in 
his favour. He obtained an interview with 
her, as the man at whose suit Honeywood 
had been arrested : she treated him with re- 
serve; he professed much respect for her, 
and wished to prevent her being the dupe of 
her own active benevolence; but she was 
peremptory; said her directions were al- 
ready given, and should not be altered ; and, 
Sir William, charmed with her generosity, 
discovered himself. She felt much confused, 
but his kind manners and warm expressions 
of admiration soon reconciled her to herself. 

Miss Richland was the heiress of a con- 
siderable fortune; besides which, she pos- 
sessed claims on government to a great 
amount,—claims, which, though not posi- 
tively admitted, had not been denied ; but it 
required ministerial influence to being her 
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case forward; which influence she in ima- 
gination possessed through Mr. Lofty; a 
particular friend of Mr. Honeywood’s, who 
had been by him introduced to the family 
of the Croakers ; where he was received, 
and looked up to as a sort of superior being. 
Mrs. Croaker, who loved every thing bor- 
dering on parade and grandeur, was ho- 
noured to excess by the notice of the high 
and mighty Mr. Lofty ; a man who had the 
ear of both king and parliament; who was 
the bosom friend of all the ministers; the 
intimate acquayntance of all persons of rank 
and- fashion; and had more places in his 
gift, than any other man under the crown. 
By her, he was ever treated with most as- 
siduous attention ; and by Mr. Croaker, was 
received with the most profound reverence, 
from the hopes he entertained of his inter- 
ference in securing for his ward that ample 
addition to her fortune which, by the pro- 
jected union, would add to the aggrandise- 
ment of his own family. 

By Miss Richland herself he was received 
with much kindness, from an impulse of 
gratitude for his services; for which, as he 
could not have any motive of interest, the 
obligation was still greater: but Mr. Lofty 
was not disinterested; Miss Richland and 
her fortune had very powerful attractions 
for him ; and high and mighty as he was, he 
had it in contemplation to honour her, by 
condescending to solicit her hand, when 
by his services he should be able to make a 
claim on her affections. Mr. Lofty’s con- 
sequence was, however, all assumed; he 
possessed no power, had no influence with 
ministers, and was even but little known to 
persons of rank or fashion. Miss Richland’s 
claims could never have been aided by his 
exertions; but exertions were making, of 
which she was totally ignorant. Old Jarvis 
had, on Sir William’s first arrival, pointed 
out Miss Richland’s high esteem for Honey- 
wood, as a circumstance much to his credit; 
and Sir William, feeling himself obliged by 
her kindness to his imprudent nephew, se- 
cretly undertook, as a return for her goad- 
pness, to use his interest with government to 
admit her claims: hence her affairs were 
actually in a state of forwardaess; though 
Mr. Lofty, in all his pretended power, knew 
it not. 

Miss Richland was surprised to learn — 
from Sir William the real character of Mr. 
Lofty: that he was a mere boaster, a pro- 
fessed liar, and a most contemptible charac- 
ter. Lofty, calling at the time this conver- 
sation was going on, they entered into a 
plan to unmask his hypocrisy. He had fol- 
lowed Miss Richland to the house of young 
Honeywood, for the purpose of making an 
ostentatious display of hisbenevolent inten- 
tions to his poor friend; and lamented that 





his own limited fortune, as a private man. 
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rendered it out of his power to attend to 
every tax on his benevolence ; but proposed 
a subscription, assuring her he could answer 
for two dukes, a dozen lords, and half the 
lower house, who, at his request, would 
come handsomely forward. He next hinted 
that he could have procured many places 
for Mr. Honeywood, but that his abilities 
were very deficient, as he had frequently 
remarked to his uncle, Sir William. Miss 
Richland said she did not know that Sir 
William Honeywood was a friend of his; 
he, in surprise at her ignorance on so im- 
portant a subject, proceeded to inform her 
of his very great intimacy ; indeed, of Sir 
William’s obligations to him, as it was his 
interest procured him the very appointment 
abroad, which he at this moment enjoyed : 
he then proceeded to describe his person, 
manners, and habits; and lamented that his 
want of dignity prevented his being able to 
procure him a higher post. 

Sir William listened to all this with per- 
fect composure, and at length expressed his 
pleasure that he possessed such influence 
with Sir William, as he might greatly pro- 
mote Miss Richland’s interest, by an intro- 
duction to him, as he, very fortunately, 
was just arrived in England. Lofty was 
much disconcerted by this intelligence: but 
instantly recovering his self-possession, pro- 
mised to wait on Sir William, and secure 
bis influence in her cause ; and even intro- 
duce the gentlemen present who, Miss Rich- 
land said, was a friend of hers, and had some 
papers in his possession, relative to her af- 
fairs, which it was requisite to submit to the 
inspection of Sir William: he should be at 
leisure in two or three days, and would then 
see about it, and even bring Sir William to 
wait upon her. Miss Richland observed 
that was totally unnecessary; but if Mr. 
Lofty would favovr her friend with a letter 
of introduction, it would answer every pur- 
pose. The mighty man was much embar- 
rassed: but was so closely beset by Miss 
Richland and her friend, that he had no re- 
source ; being obliged to give the letter, and 
trast to his wit and ingenuity for escaping 
out of his present dilemma. 

His perplexity did not last beyond the 
moment : continually accustomed to get into 
scrapes from his falsehood, and get out of 
them by his wit, he had no fears in this in- 
stance; it, therefore, did not deter him 
from running into another snare, in less 
than half an hour afterwards. While Miss 
Richland, Sir William, and Mr. Lofty, had 
been conversing above stairs, a scene of a 
different nature was passing below. Mr. 
Honeywood, in the very midst of his per- 
plexities, with Miss Richland, and the two 
incorrigible bailiffs, eddies, ol called 


down at the request of astfamger, who came 


invested with full authority to act for him ; 





the debt was paid; the bailiffs discharged : 
and when he inquired by whose command it 
had been done, the stranger was impenetra- 
ble, nor could prayers or entreaties draw 
from him the most distant hint of the gene- 
rous donor. Surprised who could be thus 
interested for such a worthless being, 
Honeywood could not beleve himself de- 
serving of those benevolent services, which 
he, without scruple, continually bestowed 
upon others. Whilst lost in conjecture, he 
stumbled upon Lofty; and, in the glow of 
ardent gratitude, broke out into acknow- 
ledgments towards the unknown friend, who 
had thus stepped in to his relief at a moment 
of dire necessity. Lofty, thinking it a pity 
that an act of such benevolence should go 
without an owner, very readily took it upon 
himself; and when Honeywood, overpower- 
ed with a sense of such uncommon good- 
ness, inquired how or by what means he 
could return the obligation, he modestly 
pointed out a way by which he might repay 
the boon tenfold. This was, to be his advo- 
cate with Miss Richland, whose hand he 
wished to obtain. 

Poor Honeywood was struck with dis- 
may; a second time to be requested to 
plead for others with the woman he himself 
loved, was terrible: he had been released 
from this trying situation before by Leontine 
Croaker’s frank confession, that he loved 
another; but now, called upon by a claim 
of gratitude towards a generous benefactor, 
he had no hope of release; and felt that the 
service bestowed upon him was purchased 
at a very high price. However unhappy 
Ifoneywood might be on the score of love, 
he bad friends more unhappy than himself ; 
friends who, being mere common-place 
mortals, experienced all the blessings of 
love, and all the horrors of apprehension, 
unaided by any of the romantic consolations 
of our hero, hunself rewarded for sacrifices 
and soothed under affliction, by thinking that 
all he did was in the cause of “ universal 
benevolence.” Leontine Croaker, some 
months previous to this period, was sent by 
his parents to France, to bring home his 
sister Olivia, who had been ten years with 
her aunt at Lyons. While at Paris he met 
with a lovely girl, under circumstances of a 
peculiarly distressing nature. She was the 
orphan daughter of Sir James Woodville, 
who, on his death-bed, had bequeathed her 
to the care of a friend on whom he had 
placed so perfect a reliance that he trusted 
her entire fortune in his power. This spe- 
cious villain, unable to resist the temptation 
of appropriating this splendid fortune to 
himself, sent his infant ward to France, to 
receive her education; and, placing her in 
a convent, waited till she was old enough to 
be professed, and then used every art to in- 
duce her to take the veil; until, worn out 














by persuasions and threats, she made her 
escape from the convent, and sought 
protection from an English family with 
whom she was intimate. Here she be- 
came acquainted with Leontine Croaker : 
her painful situation excited his compassion, 
and that compassion ripened into love, 
which met with a suitable return on her 
part. 

Somewhat at a loss to judge what was 
best to be done, in order to obtain his fa- 
ther’s consent to a romantic match witha 
young lady of doubtful fortune, when he was 
by will betrothed to one whose property was 
immense, the wild idea occurred to him of 
presenting Miss Woodville to his parents as 
his sister Olivia, hoping the sweet manners 
of his mistress would soon obtain for her the 
love of his father, and ultimately gain his 
consent to their marriage; if not, he must 
hazard all, and by a trip to Scotland, secure 
eventually the treasure so dear to his heart. 
It was long before Miss Woodville could be 
prevailed on to agree to this artifice, but no 
other way appeared open to save her; and, 
firmly relying on the honour of her lover, 
she at length consented, and was received 
in the family as Olivia Croaker. She met 
with every degree of kindness and affection 
from her supposed parents: but the poor 
girl was wretched; the continual fear of 
detection operated upon her health and 
spirits. Nor was Leontine much less un- 
happy than herself: his father’s heart was 
so positively set on the match between Miss 
Richland and him, that there hardly appear- 
ed any resource but from an elopement. 

Day after day the old gentleman urged 
him to make proposals to Miss Richland ; 
and day after day he made some excuse. 
At length he insisted, and Leontine’s only 
hope was in her refusal. Miss Richland 
was also under great anxiety; she was re- 
luctant to relinquish half her fortune, par- 
ticularly as she felt uncertain of the nature 
of Honeywood’s feelings towards her. She 
plainly saw Leontine was as averse to a 
match with her, as she with him; though 
she was ignorant from what cause, till her 
waiting-maid, Garnet, informed her how 
matters were between him and Olivia. She 
had gained her information from Leontine’s 
valet; who, being in love with the fair 
dame, had, in a fit of intoxication, been 
wheedled to betray his master. Miss Rich- 
fand was much hurt at the duplicity of Le- 
ontine and the pretended Olivia; for she 
had to her imparted every secret of her 
heart, and felt herself entitled to a similar 
degree of confidence. She was in ex- 


pectatien of a visit from Croaker and his 
son, to make a formal proposal; and, dis- 
gusted at what she conceived the illiberality 
of Leontine, in wishing her to forfeit half 
her fortune, by refusing his hand, which he 
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only ventured to offer under that umpression, 
resolved to foil the artful lovers by accepting 
his addresses without hesitation. 

Poor Leontine, with a heavy heart, fol- 
lowed the steps of his father to the apart- 
ment of Miss Richland. When there he 
had not the power to speak, and would, more 
than once, have made his escape, had he not 
detained him. Miss Richland pretended to be 
pleased with his modesty and reserve, 
which she considered, she said, as a decided 
proof of the sincerity of his regard; and 
Leontine, alarmed lest his modesty should 
attract her esteem, resolved to try whether 
by impudence he coulddisgust her; here again 
he was foiled; she received all he said or 
did with approbation, and plunged the un- 
fortunate lover into despair. Nothing now 
remained but the trip to Scotland, for which 
immediate preparations were made, but 
they were in want of money: in this ex- 
tremity Leontine applied to Honeywood, who 
though overwhelmed with his own distresses, 
could not shut his heart against the distresses 
of his friend. Money he had not, but gave 
him a bill drawn by a friend of his on a mer- 
chant in the city, and also offered the servi- 
ces of Jarvis to attend the lady, as it was 
necessary Leontine should take another 
road, for the purpose of calling upon a rela- 
tive; under whose protection he wished to 
leave his wife on their return, till he could 
succeed in obtaining his father’s forgive- 
ness. It was therefore arranged that they 
should set off from different parts of the 
town: Leontine alone; Olivia with her 
maid, under the protection of Jarvis. 

All was settled: changes of linen put up 
by the expert Garnet; and Leontine and 
Olivia had taken leave of each other till the 
following day, when they were to meet at 
an appointed place. Olivia, all anxiety, 
was awaiting the return of Jarvis from the 
merchant with cash for the bill. He de- 
layed a tedious time, and at last came with 
a rueful countenance te say, that the bill 
given them by Mr. Honeywood was not 
worth a rush. Olivia, incensed at this 
cruelty, broke out into invectives against 
him, which old Jarvis as warmly resented, 
declaring, that ‘nobody should abuse his. 
master but himself.” Garnet put a stop to 
this idle war of words, by suggesting the 
idea of sending to the inn where Mr. Leon- 
tine was, and beg him to share half his own 
money, for she knew he had received, but 
afew hours before, forty guineas from his 
father. The terrified Olivia tried to write, 
but her hand trembled so, she could not 
hold the pen; and Garnet, therefore, un- 
dertook the task. When the letter was 
ready, a difficulty arose as to a messenger, 
not daring to trust it with any of the ser- 
vants; but this difficulty was obviated by 
Garnet recollecting, that Mr. Honevwood’s 
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butler was in the house, and he being “a 
bit of a sweetheart of hers,” she knew he 
would not refuse her any thing ; and he was 
accordingly despatched. The butler, as 
usual with him, was in his cups; and, be- 
fore he had got ten yards from the door, 
dropped the letter, which was picked up by 
old Croaker. Olivia was in the utmost ter- 
ror, but Garnet told her not to be afraid, 
for that it was utterly impossible he could 
make out what it meant; yet the sooner 
they were out of the house the better, for 
fear of more delays; and, to prevent the 
possibility of any other blunder, they pro- 
ceeded direct to the inn, and from thence 
despatched a waiter with another letter to 
Leontine, to request him to send the money 
to the bar of the inn where they were now 
waiting. 

The terror of old Croaker, when he read 
the letter, was beyond all description ; to his 
chimerical imagination there was fire and 
sword in every line. It was directed “To 
Muster Croaker, these with speed ;” and the 
inside ran thus: ‘‘ Muster Croaker, as sone 
as yowe see this, leve twenty gunnes at the 
bar of the Talboot, till cald for, or yowe and 
yowre experition will be al blown up—our 
pockets are lowish, and money must we 
have. Itis but a short time yowe have to 


consider, for if so be as takes vind, the house 
will quickly be al of a flame; make quick 
despatch, and so no more at this present 
righting, but may Kupid the little god of 


love go with yowe wherever yowe go.” 

Old Croaker fretted, fumed, stamped, 
roared, and cried, till the house was in an up- 
roar; incendiary letter, his life was at stake ; 
his house would be blown up,—his throat 
would be cut. Oh! miserable old man, 
what would become of him? Mrs. Croak- 
er, on the contrary, with the true spirit of 
contradiction, laughed heartily, and cailed 
the letter a good joke. In the midst of the 
altercation came Mr. Honeywood, who had 
promised Leontine to keep his father em- 
ployed for two or three hours till they had 
made good their retreat : he was immediate- 
ly beset by both parties, each of whom ex- 
pected his opinion in their favour. Poor 
Honey wood was in an awkward plight: ac- 
customed to agree with every one, the idea 
of having an opinion of his own never 
once entered his head. Had Mr. and Mrs. 
Croaker been in separate rooms, he could 
have run backwards and forwards, and 
soothed both by agreeing with both. But 
one at the right hand, and one at the left, 
what could he do? He turned from side to 
side, as each appealed to him; Mr. Croak- 
er’s fears, he declared, were right, and yet 
Mrs. Croaker’s want of apprehension could 
not be wrong. ‘* Zounds, sir,” exclaimed 
Croaker, in a pet, “‘ we can’t both be right !” 
‘Why, no, sir !—yes, sir,—vou are right in 
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one point, and Mrs. Croaker is right 10 ano- 
ther; that is to say,—but, sir, suppose you 
were to send the money they require, and 
settle it that way.” ‘Send the devil, sir! 
What! submit to be robbed without resis- 
tance? Why, if I send them this twenty, 
they’ll send to me for fifty, or a hundred, 
by and by—send them a halter, sir!” 

Mrs. Croaker urged his sending the 
money, and giad to have got Mr. Honey- 
wood on her side, resolved not to lose ground. 
Honey wood, being still more perplexed than 
before, the idea occurred to him of Mr. 
Croaker’s going himself to the house, lay- 
ing in wait for, and seizing the person who 
should come for the money. Croaker was 
delighted at the thought, and they set off to- 
gether ; Honeywood, in his confusion, never 
once recollecting that he was taking the old 
man to the very house where his supposed 
daughter was gone, and if she had not com- 
menced her journey, would probably be dis- 
covered. Arrived at the Talbot inn, Honey- 
wood placed himself near the bar to watch ; 
and old Croaker entered the house, and soon 
stole out of the room he was shown into, 
to pry about, when, hearing voices in an ad- 
joining apartment, he softly opened the 
door, and peeped; where, to his surprise, 
he found Leontine and Olivia in travelling 
dresses. 

Before any explanation could take place, 
there was a hue and cry of seize him; and, 
in a moment, old Jarvis was dragged in, 
followed by Honeywood. The poor old 
man, not aware of Leontine’s visit, and, 
fearful that any thing might occur to Olivia, 
resolved to go to the Talbot, and see her 
safe off, before he went himself. As soon 
as he had looked to the preparation of the 
horses, and seen the chaise ready, he return- 
ed to the bar, to inquire if there was any 
letter, message, or money left there, but was 
seized upon by Honeywood’s order, and 
dragged before Mr. Croaker. All was now 
one scene of confusion; till Honeywood, 
when he saw Leontine, Olivia, and Jarvis, 
perceived the mischief he had done. Leon- 
tine beset him, accusing him of treachery in 
betraying them to his father. and of mean- 
ness and cruelty in giving them a bill which 
was notof any value. Honeywood strove in 
vain to assure him he was not in fault; he 
would not listen to any apologies. Croaker 
looked on for a while an astonished spectator 
of the mysterious scene ; and at length inquir- 
ed if any one present would condescend to 
inform him of the meaning of ail this; when 
the affrighted Miss Woodville, throwing 
herself at his feet, told him she was the 
cause of all; that she was not his daughter, 
but a deceiver, who had imposed on his good 
nature. Overpowered with shame and con- 
fusion, she was unable to proceed, and sunk 
fainting on the floor. Old Croaker, much 














affected by her distress, told Honeywood to 
put her into a carriage, and take her 
home, till he could understand what all 
this meant; for if she was not his daugh- 
ter, she was somebody’s daughter, and 
ought to be taken care of. Honey- 
wood bore the insensible Olivia into a 
coach, followed by Croaker and Leontine, 
and proceeded homewards. When the busi- 
ness was explained to the old gentleman, he 
bore it much better than could have been 
expected; and consoled himself with think- 
ing that it was a great blessing to be always 
unhappy, for by a regular system of fretting 
away misfortunes beforehand, they were 
lighter when they actually fell upon him. 

Honeywood, true to his promise, had ad- 
dressed Miss Richland on the part of Mr. 
Lofty ; she, imagining he meant to plead for 
himself, received his advances kindly, and 
when at last he mentioned the name of Lof- 
ty, could not conjecture his meaning. The 
entrance of a third person putting an end to 
the conversation, the mystery remained un- 
explained, and Honeywood, deceived in his 
opinion, gave the pleasing intelligence to 
Lofty that Miss Richland was willing to ac- 
cept his addresses. Leontine, feeling himself 
insulted and betrayed, demanded satisfaction. 
Honey wood had agreed to meet him, but was 
resolved to fire hisown pistol inthe air: should 
Leontine be sure in his aim, his sorrows would 
speedily end; if his life was spared he would 
then fly from his country. 

The faithful Jarvis was the witness of his 
afflictions—his self-reproach ; and went to 
Sir William to tell bim that he was sure his 
young master had suffered enough, even had 
he committed sins, but his crimes were an 
excess of virtue, and did not deserve such 
severe punishment. Sir William was of 
Jarvis’s opinion ; he disclosed himself to his 
nephew, freely forgave him all his errors, 
and increased his happiness by the assurance 
of Miss Richland’s love, and her readiness 
to accept his hand. Honeywood, not daring 
to believe the extent of his joy, informed his 
uncle of Mr. Lofty’s pretensions, and was 
surprised to learn the character of this would- 
be great man, whose falsehood was soon 
made known; he was scouted from society, 
and soon dwindled into his own original ob- 
scurity. 

Sir William, whose life was one continu- 
ed series of good works, interfered in the 
happiness of Leontine and Olivia, who 
could not be prevailed upon to quit her 
chamber, till his persuasion drew her thence. 
He had been in his youth the intimate friend 
of her father; had heard her story when in 
Paris, and went to demand her from the 
convent, but the bird was already flown; 
since his return to England he had gained 
inuch valuable information respecting her 


fortune, and had demanded from her villan- 
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ous guardian a full and ample restitution. 
He told the story te Mr. Croaker, who at 
first was very reluctant to give up Miss 
Richland’s fortune, greatly superior to Miss 
W oodville’s ; but finding the happinesss of 
all parties at stake, he listened to the argu- 
ments of Sir William, and gave his consent. 
Leontine and Honeywood were easily re- 
conciled ; the two weddings took place on 
the same day, and even Mr. Croaker was 
seen to smile for near a minute, and look 
with pleasure on the happiness by which he 
was surrounded. 

Honeywood saw his errors in time to re- 
trieve them. Miss Richland had long insecret 
loved him, and it was great joy to him to 
find, that his system of ‘ universal benevo- 
lence,” whatever perplexities it had involved 
him in, had at least secured one dear and 
estimable friend. He had first attracted 
Miss Richland’s notice by his good nature at 
a ball, in singling out a young person as a 
partner so remarkably ugly, that she had 
been totally neglected, till Honeywood paid 
her attention ; it was a trait which certainly 
bespoke benevolence of character, and se- 
cured for him the lasting esteem of a lovely 
and virtuous woman, who never had cause 
to repent her alliance with “ The Good-Na- 
tured Man.” 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies. SHAKSPEAR®. 











An officer in a dragoon regiment, at a.re- 
view, lost his hat by a gale of wind. ™ pri- 
vate dismounted, and presenting it to him on 
the point of his sword, accidently mgde a 
puncture in it. Daian it, Sam, I would 
sooner that you had pierced my arm. Why 
so, colonel? Because I have credit with 
my surgeon but none with my hatter. 


A village pastor was examining his pa- 
rishioners in their catechism. The first 


‘question in the Heidelbergh catechism is 


this: *‘ What is thy only consolation in life 
and death?” A young girl, to whom the - 
pastor put this question, laughed, and would 
not answer. The priest insisted :—** Well 
then,” said she, at length, ‘if I must tell 
you, it is the young shoemaker, who lives 
in the Rue Agneaux.” 


A young lady, on hearing that a thousarid 
coins had been found near Brighton race 
course, with great simplicity exclaimed : 
“T dare say they are my brother’s; for I 
know he lost a thousand the last time he was 
at the races.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes‘of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











THE RUINS OF ATHENS. 


Artuens, the once proud city of Greece, 
the nurse and pride of arts and arms, is 
great even in her ruins, and exhibits a 
striking picture of fallen grandeur. The 
approach to it by the sea is one of the most 
superb spectacles in the world, the Acropo- 
lis can be seen at a distance of fifteen miles. 
As we drew near to the walls, (says that 
celebrated traveller, Dr. Clarke,) we beheld 
the vast Cecrypiam Citadel crowned with 
temples, originated in the veneration once 
paid to the memory of the illustrious dead, 
surrounded by objects telling the same theme 
of sepulchral grandeur, and now monu- 
ments of departed greatness, gradually 
mouldering in all the solemnity of ruin. 
In other respects the city exhibits nearly 
the appearance so briefly described by 
Strabo, eighteen centuries before our coming; 
and, perhaps, it wears a more magnificent 
aspect, owing to the splendid remains of 
Adrian’s Temple of Olympian Jove, which 
did not exist when Athens was visited by the 
Disciple of Xenarchus. The prodigious 
columns belonging to this temple appeared 
full in view between the Citadel andthe bed 
of the Ilissus; high on our left rose the 


Acropolis, in the most impressive grandeur ; 
an advanced part of the rock on the western 
side of it, is the Hill of the Areopagus, 
where St. Paul preached to the Athenians, 
and where their most solemn tribunal was 
held. Beyond all, appeared the beautiful 
plain of Athens, bounded by Mount Hymet- 


tus. "We rode towards the craggy rock of 
the Citadel, passing some tiers of circular 
arches at the foot of it; these are the re- 
mains of the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, 
built in memory of his wife Regilla. 
Thence continuing to skirt the base of the 
Acropolis, the road winding rather towards 
the north, we saw also, on our left, scooped 
in the solid rock, the circular sweep on 
which the Athenians were wont to assemble 
to hear the plays of Aschylus, and where 
the theatre of Bacchus was afterwards con- 
structed. The best view of Athens is from 
Mount Anchesmus, and presents in one 
panoramic scene, all the antiquities and 
natural beauties in the Athenian plain. 
The lofty rocks of the Acropolis, crowned 
with its majestic temples, the Parthenon, 
Erectheum, &c. constitute the central ob- 
ject. In the foreground is displayed the 
whole of the modern city of Athens, with 
its gardens, ruins, mosques, and walls, 
spreading into the plain beneath the citadel. 

Athens became in a very few years from 
the capital of a small province, the head of 





an empire, exhibiting a new and singular 
phenomenon in politics, a sovereign peo- 
ple ; a people, not as in many other Grecian 
democracies, sovereign merely of that state 
which themselves composed, but supreme 
over other people in subordinate republics, 
acknowledging a degree of subjection, and 
yet claiming to be free. Under this extra- 
ordinary political institution, philosophy and 
the arts were beginning to make Athens 
their principal resort. Migrating from 
Egypt and the east, they had been long fos- 
tered on the western coast of Asia. In 
Greece itself they had received some tem- 
porary encouragement, but their efforts 
were desultory and comparatively feeble, 
till the communication with the Asian 
Greeks, checked and interrupted by their 
subjection to Persia, was restored, and 
Athens, the head of the glorious confederacy 
by whose arms the deliverance had been ef- 
fected, began to draw every thing toward 
itself as a common centre, the capital of an 
empire. Already science and fine taste 
were so ‘far perfected, that A’schylus had 
exhibited tragedy in its utmost dignity, and 
Sophocles and Euripides were giving it the 
highest polish, when Cimon returned in 
triumph to his country. Together with 
trophies, such as Greece had never before 
won in so distant a field, he brought wealth 
toa large amount, the fruit of his victories ; 
part of which enriched the public treasury, 
part rewarded the individuals who had fought 
under him, and a large proportion, which he 
had had the virtue and the good fortune to 
acquire without incurring any charge of ra- 
paciousness, became an addition to the large 
property inherited from his ancestors. 


It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in 
this period, that, of the constellation of great 
men which arose there, each was singularly 
fitted for the situation in which the circum- 
stances of the time required him to act ; and 
none filled his place more advantageously 
than Cimon. But the fate of all those great 
men, and the resources employed, mostly in 
vain, to avert it, sufficiently mark, in this 
splendid era of Athens, a defective consti- 
tution, and law and justice ill assured. 
Aristides, we are told, though it is not un- 
disputed, had founded his security upon ex- 
treme poverty ; Cimon endeavoured to build 
his upon a splendid and almost unbounded, 
yet politic liberality. In going about the 
city he was commonly attended by a large 
retinue, handsomely clothed ; and if he met 
an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed one of 
his attendants to change cloaks with him. 
To the indigent of higher rank he was 
equally attentive, lending or giving money, 
as he found their circumstances required, 
and always managing his bounty with the 
utmost care that the object of it should not 
be put toshame. In his youth, Cimon had 
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affected a roughness of manners, and a con- 
tempt for the elegancies of life. In his 
riper years, he discovered that virtue and 
grossness have no natural connexion: he 
became himself a model of politeness, 
patronized every liberal art, and studied to 
procure elegant as well as useful indulgen- 
cies for the people. By him were raised the 
first of these edifices, which, for want of 
& more proper name, we Call Porticoes, un- 
der whose magnificent shelter it became the 
delight of the Athenians to assemble, and 
pass their leisure in promiscuous conversa- 
tion. The widely celebrated groves of 
Academus acknowledged him as the foun- 
der of their fame. Inthe wood, before rude 
and without water, he formed commodious 
and elegant walks, and adorned them with 
running fountains, for the benefit of the 
Athenians, 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF 
BARON SAMUEL GUSTAVUS HERMELIN. 


Tue memory of this philosopher should 
be equally dear to geographers and those 
who cultivate the mining art. Born at 
Stockholm in 1744, of a noble family, his 
father having attained the eminent dignity 
of a senator of the kingdom, he was fortu- 
nately destined to undertake the administra- 
tion of the mines, the most important 
source of wealth which Sweden possesses. 
He commenced by visiting the principal 
establishments of this kind in the kingdom, 
and paid particular attention to the cele- 
brated copper-mine of Fahlun, where he 
contributed to establish a manufacture of 
vitriol, sulphur, and colcotha. He was also 
actively occupied with the gold mine of 
fEdelfors. After having acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of every thing remarkable 
in this department that Scandinavia pre- 
sented, he set out for foreign countries. He 
travelled through Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, and France, and embarked for Ameri- 
ca; charged, at the same time, on the part 
of Sweden, with a political mission to the 
United States. He visited almost all parts 
of this country, and returned to Sweden, by 
England, towards the end of 1784. He 
now became anxious to improve the know- 
ledge of the geography, geology, and statis- 
tics of Sweden, which seemed to him to be 
as yet in avery imperfect condition. He 
therefore caused to be explored, at his own 
expense, the northern provinces of the king- 
dom, which were less known than the 
others. The result of these journeys was 
a map of Westro-Bothnia and Lapland ; and 
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geographical enterprise to which Baron 
Hermelin devoted, for a period of fifteen 
years, his most, assiduous cares, and a great 
part of his fortune. Unfortunately, the 
publication of the twenty-six first maps hav- 
ing exhausted his pecuniary resources, he 
was obliged, in 1810, to give up the remain- 
ing part of the work to a company; but he 
acted a principal part in this association, 
and had the happiness, before his death, of 
seeing this grand atlas of Sweden entirely 
completed—a monument raised to science 
and his country, by a single individual, at 
the expense of the greatest sacrifices. His 
patriotic efforts were not limited to this 
single enterprise, great as it was. Feeling 
for the extreme poverty to which the inha- 
bitants of the most northern provinces of 
Sweden are reduced, and knowing the 
abundance and productiveness of the ores 
of iron which these provinces possess, he 
judged that the best means of being useful 
to them would be to establish furnaces and 
forges. Three of these manufactories he 
established in Bothnia. He opened new 
roads, and perfected the means of convey- 
ance by water; founded colonies, and intro- 
duced an agriculture unknown till then. 
But these enterprises, which were not se- 
conded, and which were crossed in various 
ways, by accidental circumstances, exhaust- 
ed at length M. Hamelin’s resources. He 
was obliged to give up all his effects to his 
creditors; and he found, like many others, 
that, in the most useful and best calculated 
enterprises, the profits are reserved for 
others than those who have first tried them. 
He had not, however, to complain of the in- 
gratitude of all his fellow-citizens. The 
college of Nobles, at the diet of 1800, 
caused a medal to be struck in his honour, 
with this inscription in Swedish :—* Pre- 
sented to Hermelin, by his fellow-citizens 
and friends, for having made his country .* 
better known, and for having enriched and 
peopled deserts.” The Stockholm Academy 
of Sciences admitted him as a member in 
1771; and he often, by his liberality, se- 
conded the scientific researches of this Se- 
ciety, and the journeys which it caused to 
be undertaken.—When he gave up, in 
1815, the administration of the mines, after 
ufty-four years of service, not only were his 
appointments preserved to him, but the 
states of the kingdom added a pension of a 
thousand rix-dollars,—a recompence well 
merited, adds the historian of the Academy, 
but moderate, if we consider the sacrifices 
of every kind which this excellent citizen 
had made for the common good. Supporting 
his misfortune with a philosophic courage, be 
enjoyed, in retirement, the remembrance oi 
all the good he had done, when death put an 
end to his useful and glorious career, on the 





this was the commencement of the great 


4th May 1820. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 








MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S 


No. Il. 





An abstract, in MSS. was read from the 
Scientific Voyage of S. B. Ricord Maddi- 
ana, M.D. to the Antilles. It relates ina 
very particular manner to the history of 
Poisons; the vegetable and animals which 
produce them; their effect on living bodies 
of man and other animals; and the reme- 
dies or antidotes. It was reduced to its 
present form by the author, from his large 
unpublished work, for the information of the 
Count de Lardenay, Governor of the island 
of Guadaloupe, where he then resided, and 
left it for New-York late in 1823. The 
performance is medicinal, botanical, zoo- 
logical, and experimental; and contains a 
great amount of original matter. This en- 
terprising gentleman is about to embark 
for the River Oronoque, for the express 
purpose of making further researches in 
Toxicology. Such zeal, talent, and ability 
deserve success. 

The lump of native gold found in Anson 
County, N. C. and bought by Mr. Benjamin 
G. Barker, on being examined, was found 
to weigh 342 pennyweights. This at the 
rate, in asample so pure, of ninety-three 
cents to the pennyweight, amounts to up- 
wards of 318 dollars. The mass is irregu- 
lar and uneven; and has a surface strongly 
diversified by elevations and depressions. 
The colour is a mild and rich yellow. The 
heles in some parts yet contain small por- 
tions of earthy matter. This seems to be 
decomposed quartz. The greater part, 
which seems to have filled up the other ca- 
vities, appears to have been separated by 
the hammer, or previous to its being found, 
by spontaneous decomposition. It is proba- 
bly one of the finest specimens that has 
ever been exhibited. 


Roots of the I/ex vomitoria, or plant yicld- 
ing the famous beverage called Yappon-Tea, 
or Black-drink, were reported to have been 
received through G. Hyer, Esq. and to have 
been planted ia the garden for experunent. 
The like was understood of the Cherokee 





Rose, received through Mr. Editor Car- 
ter, from Mr. Skinner of Baltimore, for the 
purpose of cultivation to make live fences 
and hedges. 


A number of pamphlets, tracts, and charts 
were laid on the table; among which were 
Bowne’s Christian and Mental Almanac; 
Genin’s oration at St. Clair’s Ville on the 
anniversary of Washington’s Birth-day ; 
Strong’s Tragedy printed at Pittsfield, on 
the delivery of Mexico; the third number 
of the Annals of the New-York Lyceum; 
Johnson’s discourse on opening a Lyceum 
for Natural History in Utica: &c. &c. 
which were made the subjects of proper re- 
flection and comment. 


The two parcels of minerals presented by 
Baron Von Lederer, were very interesting. 
One set came from the Austrian dominions, 
and illustrated beautifully the Salt-forma- 
tion of Aussec in Styria; where the argil- 
laceous rock, and the variegated gypsum ac- 
companied the Sal-gem, or native muriate of 
soda, in that saliferous region. To these 
specimens were added the green oxryd of 
uranite from Eibenstock in Saxony; the 
nacrite of Fietsch in Tyrol; the Ichthyoph- 
thalmite of Kastelruth; and the Zoisite of 
Sanalpe; in the same province: as well as 
the compact carbonate of magnesia from 
Strubscehriz in Moravia ; and the antimoni- 
ated sulphuret of silver from Joachimstal in 
Bohemia. 


The other set consisted of chrystalized 
sahlite, green pyroxene, coccolite, and rhom- 
boidal mica, from the locality of Green- 
wood furnace, S.W. of Newburgh, in Orange 
County. It is really admirable to learn 
what efforts are made to enrich the Imperi- 
al Museum at Vienna, with the mineral and 
other natural productions of New-York, 
and the sister states! 





Captain Dillingham’s skeleton of the wide- 
mouthed flounder of our coast, the pleuronec- 
tes dentutus, mitch ; was acknowledged to be 
a con, lete piece of zootomical dissection. 
The species is the largest of the genus, in- 
habiting the North-American water, except- 
ing the hollibut. It is so anatomized, that 
the bones of the head, including those of 
the jaws, complicated as they are, are dis- 
tinctly to be viewed. The vertebra through 







their whole extent, with their furcated or 
two fold appendages, and their dorsal and 
anal fins, occupying much of the space be- 
tween the head and tail, is elegantly display- 
ed. All the fins, with their several radia- 
tions arein perfect order for an ichthyologist. 
It is not as well understood as the subject de- 
serves, that the peculiar compression or flat- 
tening of their bodies, not laterally, but 
vertically, differs not only from the porgies 
and dories, but from the rays and skates : 
for while both eyes are on one side of the 
head, there is a pectoral fin on each side of 
the thorax; in speaking of a flounder, in- 
stead of describing the right side and the 
left side, we find ourselves obliged to men- 
tion the up-side and down-side. There are 
various more peculiarities, noticed by the 
company, and known to zoologists, in this 
most peculiar family of fish. 


The entertainer, being one of the nine- 
teen corresponding members of the Royal 
Museum of natural history at Paris, laid on 
the table the two splendid volumes, compil- 
ed by Mr. Deleuze, pursuant to the order 
of its directors, and published by Mr. Royer, 
in French and English, on the history and 
condition of that magnificent establish- 
ment. 

The ground amounts to seventy-nine 
French acres (arpens), and is situated on 
the south or left bank of the Seine, in the 
suburb of St. Peter. It was founded in 
1635, by Louis XIII. and has received the 
support of all sovereigns and administra- 
tions, to the present time. Napoleon did 
great service toit; and Louis XVIII. ex- 
tends to it the most liberal patronage. The 
work contains three plans and fourteen 
views on engraved prints, of the gardens, of 
the buildings, and galleries, and of the ma- 
nagerie. The first epoch of its history, is 
from its foundation in 1635, to the death of 
the superintendant Dufay, in 1739. The 
second, from the commencement of the 
Count de Buffon’s administration in 1739, 
to the time of his death in 1788; and the 
third, from that day to the year 1823, during 
which period, to wit, in 1793, the new or- 
ganization was carried into effect. By this, 
among other important regulations, the 


whole was adopted asa national concern ; and 
from that era to the present day, the funds 
for its support are derived from the treasury 
of France, for which the ministers of fin- 
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ance states a regular estimate in his bud- 
get for the year, that the appropriation may 
be duly made. Mr. Deleuze has been 
aided by all the professors and assistants, 
in their several situatigns ; and has executed 
his task in such a manner, that a person 
on the spot may employ it as a guide in tra- 
velling through that world in epitome; a 
reader at a distance may peruse it as a well 
digested manual of information; and all 
manner of inquirers can profit by the lumi- 
nous method and scientific system which’ 
pervades every part of the arrangement. 
Whether the garden is considered with its 
relation to botany, to farming, to gardening, 
and general improvement, and to the able 
men employed in its administration; or the 
museum and its collections in geology 
and organic remains; in mineralogy and 
every sort of stone and ore; in zoology, 
branching from man to the polype; through 
the classes of mammiferz, birds, fish, rep- 
tiles, insects, molluscas, and the other ani- 
mal tribes, with their anatomical display ; 
and in books, port-folios, herbariums, and 
every thing curious and useful; they may 
be pronounced the most grand and exten- 
sive collections of natural science, without 
any exception, on the habitable globe; and 
are rapidly increasing. 





The aérial fish that fell during a thunder- 
shower, into a yard in Front-street, New- 
York, was exhibited. It was picked up 
while yet living, and, after death, preserved 
in spirits. The extreme difficulty in this 
case, arises from the fact, that the fish is 
not only unknown to our waters, but is not 
described in the books of Ichthyology. » It 
is about two inches long, and every part in 
good preservation. It belongs to the genus 
Batrachus, which includes the creatures 
called toad-fishes and frog-fishes, from their 
resemblance to those animals, and their tad- 
poles or larvee. The speculation is an ex- 
ceedingly curious one, how fishes should be 
elevated into the atmosphere, and by what 
means kept alive after they are raised! 
But there is much yet for us to learn con- 
cerning this ball of vapour which surrounds 
our planet. Let us but have good obser- 
vers and faithful reporters of facts, and rapid 
progress will be made in the interpretation 
of many things which, at present, are con- 
sidered as arcana or mysteries: and show- 
ers of fish among the rest. 








LITERATURE. 








If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’ARGENS. 





THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


SINCE we gave our reasons, in preceding 
numbers of the Minerva, for believing that 
Dr. Greenfield, and not Walter Scott, is the 
author of the Waverly novels, we have 
been a good deal amused by the manner in 
which those who hold a contrary opinion, 
have assailed us, and attempted to support 
their favorite hypothesis. Not one of them 
has adduced a single fact which has in the 
slightest degree entrenched on the numerous 
circumstances, statements, proofs, and train 
of reasoning, which we brought forward, 
and on which we relied. Hypercritical and 
cynical remarks have been abundantly in- 
dulged in; the shafts of ridicule have been 
levelled against us ; and our arguments, in- 
stead of being fairly examined, have been 
attempted to be set aside by that boldness of 
assertion, which distinguishes the pedant and 
literary coxcomb from the impartial critic. 
Some months ago we heard of compliments, 
said, on the authority of a vague newspaper 
paragraph, to have been paid to Walter 
Scott at a public dinner in Edinburgh, af- 
ter the bottle had sufficiently gone round, 
which, we were then gravely assured, by 
men in their sober senses, for ever settled 
the question in favour of the baronet. We 
have been as seriously told of the existence 
of certain pretended proofs in Canada, 
“strong as holy writ,” which are said to 
place the matter beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute. We were particularly anxious to see 
these proofs, because, although we feel con. 
fident of being on the right side of the 
question when we maintain Dr. Greenfield 
to be the author, we are not so prejudiced as 
to reject, without examination, any evidence 
that may be offered to the contrary. But 
although several months have expired since 
the existence of this evidence was pom- 
pously announced in some of our papers, 
and the possessors of it called on to lay it 
before the public, it has been purposely 
withheld. One of our profound editors 
even went so far as to assert, that he had, 
for some time, been the custodier of other 
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proofs, equally conclusive with those just | 








mentioned ; and, from the confident tone in 
making his assertion, it was not doubted by 
many that the dispute was on the eve of be- 
ing finally set at rest. Here, however, the 
same course has been pursued: assertions 
after assertions, averment after averment 
have been heaped on each other, with an 
audacity bespeaking the desperate nature of 
the cause attempted to be supported; and 
now, when “the proofs as strong as holy 
writ,” have been looked for in vain, those 
who talked loudest about them, and of their 
conclusive nature, offer us in their place 
another paragraph from an English paper, 
(the name of which does not appear,) by 
which we learn that acertain number of 
persons, over their cups at Edinburgh, 
again toasted Sir Walter Scott as the author 
of the Waverly novels, in opposition to the 
baronet’s frequent declarations that he was 
not entitled to that honour, and to the strong 
presumptive evidence, detailed in our former 
numbers, that they are the works of another. 

If Sir Walter Scott is the author of these 
novels, we can discover no good reason 
why he should conceal the fact, but the 
best of all reasons why he should avow it. 
Most of his early poems were hailed with 
an enthusiasm which placed his name high 
on the chaplet of fame. His Pawul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk, his Battle of Waterloo, 
and his Hallidon Hill, the latest, and ac- 
knowledged productions of his pen, have 
greatly lowered him, as an author in public 
estimation. In what better way then could 
he recover this lost reputation, than by 
avowing the authorship (if he is the author) 
of those inimitable and so much admired 
novels, which are so well calculated to re- 
store and perpetuate the fame he acquired 
by his early productions? Itis tous a mat- 
ter of indifference how the fact stands; we 
have all along treated the subject as a 
mere literary discussion, which, from the 
celebrity of the novels, and no name ap- 
pearing on the title pages, it might be gra- 
tifying to the curious to have clearly ex- 
plained. The facts we have already pre- 
sented to our readers, must have satisfied 
them, that we not only possessed opportuni- 
ties of acquiring information on this parti- 
cular, which few others could pretend to, 
and thatit had occupied a considerable por- 
tion of our studies. When, therefore, we find 
repeated attempts made to induce the puh- 



























lic to think differently as-to the authorship 
than we apprehend to be correct, we pre- 
sume it cannot be considered as exceeding 
the line of our duty as conductors of a lite- 
rary journal, if we should sometimes in- 
dulge in a few remarks, expressive of our 
opinions on the manner in which a subject 
is viewed by others, with which we profess to 
have been solong familiar. We feel no repug- 
nance to Walter Scott, or any other person 
being the author ; but we should expect from 
those who advocate the claim set up in his 
behalf, some better evidence to support it 
than mere assertion, unauthenticated news- 
paper reports, hearsay statements, or opi- 
nions given by those who are necessarily 
unacquainted with facts, and who, for obvi- 
ous reasons, are desirous of diverting the 
attention of others from the real author of 
the novels. 

Since the preceding remarks were in 
type, we have perused, in the London 
Courier, of 10th March last, the account of 
the Celtic dinner, which took place on the 
27th February, and at which Walter Scott 
was said to have been toasted as the author 
of the Waverly novefs ; but to our surprise 
there was not one word from beginning to 
end of the report, to warrant this assertion. 
The baronet was no doubt present, and 
many compliments were paid him for “ set- 
ting the table in a roar by his jokes.” The 
evening, also, is said to have ‘“ brightened 
as it advanced, and those who staid the 
longest were the happiest ;” but amidst all 
these midnight sacrifices to Bacchus, which 
are stated to have continued “till the first 
glance of dawning light,” not one of the 
company, according to this account, hinted 
in the most distant manner, that Sir Walter 
was the author of the novels. Whence 
the story, whichhas been referred to as proof 
of the affirmative of the question, originat- 
ed, we know not. But from our long ac- 
quaintance with newspaper paragraphs, we 
feel no hesitation in expressing our decided 
opimon, that there was nothing which pass- 
ed at this meeting to justify the confident 
assertions of the friends of the baronet. 
None of the London editors appear to have 
entertained the idea adopted here ; and the 
paragraph itseif to which so much import- 
ance has been attached, even though it 
were genuine, proves, in our humble appre- 
hension, the reverse of what it has been 
brought forward to establish. 
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REMARKS ON THE FAIR SEX. 











No. Il. 





I ruin the fop can never entertain a high 
opinion of the woman’s understanding to 
whom he pays his court; he thinks the ex- 
cellencies which will recommend him, are 
those for which he is chiefly indebted to his 
tailor and dancing master, and considers it 
the utmost reach of her capacity to admire 
him for these excellencies. The flatterer 
cannot but undervalue the woman he flat- 
ters; he must not only suppose her vain of 
her charms before she can relish his flatte- 
ry, but that his vanity has made her so blind 
that she cannot distinguish truth from false- 
hood. ‘n short, if a man esteem a lady for 
her good sense, her modesty, and her virtue, 
he will recommend himself to her by such 
qualities as will appear most amiable to one 
of that character; but if his behaviour is 
such that a sensible and virtuous woman 
ought to be displeased with it, he may think 
he adores her, but he cannot seriously es- 
teem her. 

If a woman would acquire esteem, she 
should cultivate those virtues which render 
the female mind amiable, and give impor- 
tance to the sex, but if she would be admir- 
ed only, let her exert all her skill to put on 
her best face, and take every opportunity of 
showing it to advantage. If admiration be 
her aim, this is the most effectual way to 
obtain it. Let her frequent such places as 
will oblige her to spend much time, exert as 
much taste in dress as she is mistress of, to 
enable her to make a proper appearance, 
and where she will not be suspected of hav- 
ing bestowed a single thought on any thing 
but her person. But if she would be es- 
teemed, let her never go where she cannot 
excel in those virtues which are the glory 
of woman. ‘To those who have considered 
the actions of woman-kind, the follies into 
which an excessive desire of 
Miead the sillier part of them, must 
truly ridiculous. A young lady, ‘in- 
stance, is engaged toa party, where she ex- 
pects to meet with a circle of her own ac- 
quaintances, as trifling as herself, and a 
number of ours, more trifling still. No 
care is wanting to prepare her for the im- 
portant meeting. Hours before she makes 
her appearance, she represents to her mind 
the admiration due to her transcendant 
charms ; and, doubtless, expects every per- 
son will admire them as much as she does 
herself. When H. speaks to you, no mat- 
ter what her tongue utters, her eyes evi- 
dently demand “‘ don’t you think me irresis- 
tible °” and whenever you address her, you 
may plainly discover that she thinks you 
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principally engaged in admiring her beauty. 
C. as she walks the streets, discovers in 
every step her idea of her own importance ; 
she supposes herself followed by the eyes 
and hearts of every one near her, and now 
and then she gives, perhaps, a sly glance to 
observe if it really be so. The blooming 
M. courts your attention with a different 
air; she affects to conceal her charms, by 
a downcast look, expecting this will mcrease 
the desire of viewing them, and she well 
knows that they will gain admiration in pro- 
portion as they seem to show it. A lady 
should consider, that the world is apt to un- 
dervalue her beauty, in proportion as she 
seems to overrate it. We ask ourselves if 
the woman is really as handsome as she 
thinks herself; nay, ’tis ten to one, that we 
begin to search narrowly for her blemishes, 
and place them in opposition to her boasted 
excellencies. 


It appears, then, that the ladies, while 
they court our admiration, make us forget 
those female qualities which should be the 
objects of our esteem, For myself, my 
profound respect for woman has led me to 
inquire into the several sources of this ex- 
cessive love of admiration, from the different 
ways in which it is usually expressed. 
When a lady enters a room, I can tell by 
her air what qualities she admires in herself; 
how much admiration she expects from the 
company, and how long she has been in 
preparing herself for it. In the street, I 
can discover whether it is her face, her 
gait, or her shape, she would have you most 
admire. Nay, so exact has been my scru- 
tiny, that I know very well a lady’s opinion 
of every feature in her face that is likely to 
engage attention. The disposition of her 
hair tells me whether she values herself on 
any important beauties in her forehead. 
When she speaks, | know whether she does 
it for the pleasures of conversation, or to 
show the whiteness of her teeth, and the 
graces of her lips. The cheek and counte- 
nance, methinks, are generally correspon- 
dent. As for the eye, the language of it is 
so copious, that it has calied forth my utmost 
skill to understand its niceties; and yet I 
believe 1 know enough of it to discover 
many things which some ladies would wish 
to conceal. 


The observations I have made, qualify 
me the better for the character of a 
public monitor to the fair sex, by acquaint- 
img them with the foibles to which they are 


liable. Some of these I have taken the 
liberty to mention ; but in a manner that re- 
flects honour on the sex in general, since it 
points out a way by which they might be- 
come more amiable in the eyes of the world, 
than they ave at present. 


T. L. R. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No, 5. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA wil] contain the following articles: 

PoPpULAR TALES.—The Monastery. Vani- 
ty Exposed. 

THE TRAVELLER.—-Character of the 
Russians. No. I. 

THE Drama.— King Lear. 

B1oGRaPHY¥.—Memoirs of John Wilson. 

ARTS AND Scirnces.—Rise and Progress 
of Agriculture. Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals. 

LITERATURE.—The Pilgrimage of Man. 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—“ A Long Letter from 
Christian Van Tromp.” 

Poxtry.—Lines; by * Y.” To Fanny; by 
‘¢ Laurence ;” and other pieces. 

GLEANER, Rgecorp, ENIGMAS. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—We cannot give 
place to the * Bridegroom’s Song.” ‘The poetry 
is good and the words unexceptionable, but the 
idea is indelicate. The writer must rest satis- 
fied with this explanation. We shall always 
keep our poetical fountain pure, if we cannot 
make it sparkle. 











A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








The undoubted practicability of introducing 
Gas lights into general use in the United States, 
has been demonstrated by a public exhibition, 
gotup by Mr. Timothy Dewey, ageut of the 
Gas Light Company in this city. 

The western section of the Grand Canal is 
now filled with water, and the navigation to 
Rochester completely effected. 

It is stated in late London papers that Mr. 
Perkins, while experimenting on the expansive 
power of steam, had succeeded in applying the 
principle to the discharge of bullets through a 
gun barrel, with a much greater force than or- 
dinary gunpowder. 

Professor Gruithuisen of Munich is said to 
have discovered, by the aid of a good teles- 
cope, a colossal building, near the equator of 
the moon, resembling a fortress; also many re- 
gularly made roads, and other traces of culti- 
vation, indicative of the existence of rational 
beings in that planet. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. W. Ducker to Mrs. C. Buggy. 

Mr. P. Newkirk to Miss S. Lafirage. 
W.5. Johnson Esq. to Miss L. Woolsey. 
Mr. R. McKay to Miss J. Ferris, 

J. W. Mason, Esq. to Miss M. Peters. 
Mr. G. McKay to Miss E. McDenough. 


nIED, 


Mr. Jacob Cartwright, aged 100 years. 
Mr. George Gomos, aged 26 years. 
Mrs. Eliza Dill, aged 28 years. 

Mr. James Magouegall, aged 66 years. 
Mangle Minthorne, aged 84 years. 
M:. Thomas Lovett, aged 36 vears. 






















POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 
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“Tanthe” has touched the saddest strings of her harp 
inthis beautiful little poem—Can it be that one so 
gifted has found nothing but darkness in life? 


I'm weary of this false and hollow world ! 
Its sweetest smile is but the fickle light 
That leads the wildered traveller astray— 
Its dearest joys are but vain morning dreams— 
Its very mirth is madness—and the man 
Who seems most blest, is only he who best 
Can feign, and ‘neath a smiling brow conceal 
The bosom’s secret anguish. There is nought 
On earth but sorrow!—Where can mortals look, 
For peace or happiness? Shall we seek fame, 
Ambition. knowledge, love? alas! in vain: 
The laurel-wreath is stained with human blood, 
Or blighted by the feverish breath of him 
Who won it by the sacrifice of health. 
W hat can ambition give? Vain man may tread 
Upon the necks of thousands, and become 
A god among the nations—yet his deeds 
Will be forgotten ; knowledge too, is but 
The painful guerdon of protracted toil ; 
And thou, Love, though thine altar is in heaven, 
Thy flame is burning in the hearts of those 
Who worship thee on earth—oh ! it is sad 
That aught so sweet should bring such desolation! 
That woman too, that gentle, timid woman, 
Should oftenest be the victim.—When success 
Has crown’d thy votaries, they have found the prize 
Scarce worth the pain and anguish that it cost; 
Or if, unkindly, early hope is crost, 
The end is death or madness ! 
All, all is sorrow !-——Ask the aged man, 
By his enjoyments to compute his years— 
And he will say he cannot count threescore. 
Oh! happy they who die ere they awake 
From their illusive dream—of joy. Men weep 
Over the early tomb, which haply saved y 
Its tenant from a thousand living deaths. 
And happy they, whom the first grief can kill, 
Who are not doomed to drag the lengthened chain 
Of wearisome existence. But to live 
Among the selfish beings of this ear‘h, 
As one whose thoughts dwell elsewhere ; to endure 
The secret workings of a restless spirit 
That once aspired to higher, nobler things; 
To bear the desolation of a heart, 
Broken by eariy suffering: and to feel 
The principle of life is still so strong, 
‘That though we would not live we cannot die:— 
This, thie ig wretchedness: but it may be borne 
For many painful years, e’en in life’s morn 
It may have been experienced, yet the lip 
May wear a smile, hut ’tisa bitter mirth, 
That seems to mock itself. The eye may beam, 
The cheek still brightly glow, but on the brow 
Are furrows, which the hand of time ne'er made, 
Traces of scathing grief !'—And this is life ! 
This is the life to which fond man will cling, 
And spend his years in toil, yet vainly strive 


*Gainst friendly death '!—Oh, doom not me, sweet heaven, 


To waste, Prometheus-like, away, but gramt 
To me, thy kindest boon,—aen early grave! 
TanTnre, 
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For the Minerva, 
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ODE TO THE MOON. 


© moon! at midnight’s contemplative hour, 


When placid slumber holds his noiseless reign, 


Throbs my exulting heart to see thee shower 


Thy streaming splendours upon rock and plain: 


From earth aloof my panting spirit soars, 


Communing with revolving worlds on high, 


Till lost in deep amazement forth it pours 


Its hymn of praise to Him who lit yon sky, 
And gave to my young gaze this wond’rous scenery ! 


O moon! aside the helmsman lays his chart, 


To mark thy beams reflected on the sea; 
And faithful mem’ry on his lonely heart 
Gives back the light of childhood’s revelry. 


On his lone pathway may th’ auspicious gale 


Propel th’ expanded canvass on the wave; 
Bright be the cynosure which lights his sail— 
Nigh be the mighty arm outstretched to save, 
When the blue waves run high, the sea boy fromthe 
grave! 


O moon! the sentinel at midnight hour 


Rests the dark vigil of his eye on thee ; 


And pours his benison to that high power 


Who dressed for him that gorgeous scenery. 
While the bright beams their softer splendours wake, 
And on his burnished casque and armour play, 
He hears not the light footstep in yon brake ; 
His thoughts have wandered to his home away— 
His wife and infant boy—are their young bosoms gay ” 


O moon! on thee at the lone hour of night 
The lover gazes with a swimming eye; 
And deems that she to whom his heart is plight, 
Gazes as fondly on yon gorgeous sky. 
Anon his ardent fancy seems to trace, 
In the bright mirror of night’s lonely hour, 
“ The light of love, the purity of grace," 
Which charmed his youthful eye in summer's bower, 
When to his heart he pressed his bosom’s dearest flower ' 


Again he deems, in fancy’s wanton flight, 

Some bark of pearl in beauty sailing there; 
Slow piloting its dubious path in light 

Through the calm ocean of the evening air. 
Oh! how his bosom burns to tempt the gale, 

With his own loved one on that azure sea; 
With hope’s soft zephyr to impel the sajl, 

And no obtrusive daring eye to see 
His own endeared caresses and love's witchery ! 

J. R. SuTERMEISTFR. 
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THE SWORD SONG. 
From the German. 


The following is highly impassioned in sentiment, 
and in style spiritedly dramatic. It is one of the many 
martial songs written by the young and heroic German 
poet Korner, who fell in battle, 1813. The personifica- 
tion of the sword may be deemed violent, but its glow- 
ing language is an ample excuse. 


Thou sword upon my belted vest, 

What means thy glittering polished crest ? 

Thou seemest within my glowing breast 
To raise a flame—hurrah ! 


*¢ A horseman brave supports my blade, 





The weapon of a freeman made, 
For him [ shine, for him I'll wade 





Through blood and death—hurrah !” 
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Yes, my good sword, behold me free, 

i fond affection bear to thee 

As though thou wert betrothed to me, 
My earliest bride—hurrah ! 


“* Soldier of fortune, I am thine! 

For thee alone my blade shall shine ; 

When, soldier, shal] I call thee mine, 
Joined in the field ?—hurrah !” 


Soon as our bridal morn shali rise, 

While the shrill trumpet’s summons flies, 

And the red cannon rend the skies, 
We'll join our hands—hurrah ! 


** Oh, sacred union! haste away 
Ye tardy moments of delay— 
I long, my bridegroom, for the day 
To be thy bride—hurrah !” 
> 


Why cling’st thou in the scabbard, why: 
Thou iron fair of destiny, 
So wild, so fond of battle cry, 

Why cling’st thou so ?—hurrah! 





‘IT hold myself in dread reserve, 
Fierce, fond in battle-field to serve, 
‘The cause of freedom to preserve, 

Fo: this 1 wait—hurrah ! 


Rest still in narrow compass, rest— 

Ere a long space thou shalt be blest, 

Within my ardent grasp comprest, 
Ready for fight,—hurrah ! 


‘¢ Oh let me not too long await, 
I love the gory field of fate, 
Where death’s rich roses grow elate 
In bloody bloom—hurrah !” 


Come forth—quick frorn the scabbard fly! 
Thou pleasure of the soldier’s eye; 
Now to the scene of slaughter hie, 

Thy native home—hurrah ! 


“‘ Oh glorious thus in nuptial tie 
To join beneath heaven's canopy, 
Bright as a sunbeam of the sky 

Glitters your bride—hurrah !” 


Then out, thou messenger of strife, 
Thou German soldier’s plighted wife! 
Who feels not renovated life 

When clasping thee ?—hurrah! 


When in thy scabbard on my side 

I seldom ,lanced on thee, my bride, 

Vow, heaven hath bid us ne’er divide— 
For ever joined—hurrah ! 


Thee, glowing to my lips Ill press, 

And all my ardent vows confess; 

Oh c ire’d be he without redress, 
Who thee forsakes—hurrah ! 


Let joy sit in thy polish’d eyes, 
While radiant sparkles flashing rise, 





Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 
My bride of steel—hurrah! 


~<—>— 


LOVE. 


There is perhaps too much truth in the succeeding 
qvaint comparisons of Shadwell: 


The fire of love in youthful blood, 


Like what is kindled in bush-wood, 
But for the moment burns; 





But when crept into aged veins, } 
It slowly burns and long remains, 


{t glows, and with a sullen heat, 
Like fire in logs, and warms us long ; 
And though the flame be not so great 
Yet is the heat as strong. 


ANAGRAMS. 


The following anagrams on Napoleon are amusing : 
Napoleon Bonaparte—No! appear not at Elba. 
Lucius Napoleon ‘? ! sub altero Nerone arma cap- 
Bonaparte Imperator iuot populi. 
We do not mean to say that the following is appro- 
priate, but it is certainly very happy: 
Duke of Wellington well-foil’d Gaul secure thy 
Arthur Wellesley renown. 
The best of all anagrams ancient or modern is that on 
the hero of the Nile: * 
Horatio Nelson—Honor est a Nilo. 
The French, who are au fait in such things, have dis- 
covered that La sainte Alliance is neither more nor less 
than La sainte Canaille. 


ee 
EPITAPH. 


From the Greek of Paulus. 
ON AN EARLY DEATH. 


Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 

To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier, 
But thou hast left a being fraught 

With wiles and toils and anxious fear. 
For us remains a journey drear, 

For thee, a blest eternal prime, 
Uniting in thy short career 

Youth’s blossom with the fruit of time. 








ENIGMAS. 


— 





“ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PuzzLE 1.—Bishoprick. 
PuzzLE 11.—Helpmate. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
My first is the halfof my last toa 7’, 
And few would dislike one or both of Champagne: 
My tout often varies by fashion’s decree, 
Nor shape, size, or substance can e’er long retain: 
Sometimes with its lustre it dazzles the sight, 
And reflects a bright gleam on the breast of the beav. 
Sometimes it is dark as the shades of the night, 
And serves as a badge of profession, or woe. 
Il. 
I was, when Adam was, 
Four weeks old—no more ; 
And five weeks old was not 
When Adain was five score : 
Consider right, my age yeu"H find 
A month is, atid ue more. 
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